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Abstract of a Paper read before the National Institute, 5th April, 1844. 
BY W. A. NORTON. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN DELAWARE COLLEGE. 

Tus paper furnishes a detailed exposition of the nebular cosmogo- 
ny, discusses the general arguments that have been urged in support 
of it, and attempts to throw some additional light upon the obscure 
points of the theory. The plan pursued is, to enquire, in the first 
place, into the more prominent indications, to be found in nature, of 
the nebulous origin and progressive creation of the material universe ; 
and, in the next place, to advocate this theory of creation by direct ar- 
guments. 

The indications in question, are certain features observable in the 
constitution of the solar system, and of the bodies of which it is com- 
posed. They are as follows : 

1. The simple fact of the revolution of all the planets about one 
central luminary, is calculated to excite a suspicion that they have all 
been evolved, by the same physical cause, from some common state. 

2. The correspondences in the motions of the planets, constitute 
another and a striking indication of the common origin of these bo- 
dies. ‘These correspondences are, in the direction of the motions of 
revolution and of rotation, between the periods of rotation and revo- 
lution of the satellites, and approximately, in the eccentricities of the 
orbits, and .g inclinations to the plane of the sun’s equator. 
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3. A third indication is found in the correspondences in the form 
and structure of the planets. 

4, A fourth, in the curious fact that the planets are less dense in 
proportion as they are more remote from the sun. 

These facts lead the mind naturally to the conception of one original 
rotating mass, from which the planets have been derived. But it is 
plain that, if all the matter in our planetary system originally formed 
one body, this body must have once been a collection of gaseous mat- 
ter, at least equal in diameter to the orbit of Uranus. Now, from the 
spheroidal form of the earth and planets, we learn that the matter of 
these bodies was once in the liquid state, and geology teaches us that, 
in the case of the earth, this liquidity was produced by heat. This 
state of liquid fusion must have been produced by one in which a con- 
siderable portion, if not all, of the present crust of the earth was in 
the aecriform state ; for it has been ascertained, by a chemical analysis 
of the rocks at the earth’s surface, that they contain about fifty per 
cent. of oxygen, and this must, in its primitive free state, have formed 
a vast mass of gaseous matter. Again, these rocks, as well as the 
oxydes of which they are composed, would all be vaporised by a heat 
not very much greater than that necessary for their fusion ; and that a 
higher temperature than this must, at some anterior epoch to that to 
which we are conducted by the inductions of geologists, have in fact 
prevailed, is evident from the fact that the constituents of the rocks 
are, for the most part, the products of combustion. 

We have also direct evidence of a former aeriform state of the plan- 
etary matter, (or rather of a nebulous state, in which the particles 
were wholly disconnected,) furnished by Saturn’s ring. The period 
of rotation of the ring is equal to that of the revolution of a satellite 
supposed to revolve at a mean distance, equal to the average distance 
of the particles of the ring, from which it has been inferred that these 
particles were originally wholly detached from each other, and revolved 
as minute independent satellites, and that subsequently, becoming uni- 
ted by cohesion, the average of the different rates of motion was struck, 
which has obtained ever since. 


The great arguments by which the nebular hypothesis is believed to 
be substantiated, are as follows : 


1. There is a multitude of shining nebulous masses now dissemina- 
ted throughout space, each of sufficient extent to furnish the materials 
of a world, and some perhaps of systems of worlds. 

2. These masses present a long unbroken gradation, from a mass 
without form and void, up to a perfect star; that is, all the various 
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successive ste*es in which a single nebulous mass would be, during 
the vast period that it occupies in condensing from its first rude, form- 
iess state, into a finished globe. 


3. The material universe, in both the general and particular features 
of its structure, may be shown to be a natural mechanical consequence 
of the hypothesis in question. 

The truth of the first two postulates is believed to be conceded by 
all astronomers. If any reader shall be desirous of examin ing into the 
facts and reasonings upon which they are based, he may consult Pro- 
fessor Nrcnox’s popular work on the “ Architecture of the Heavens,” 
published in London and Edinburgh, and since republished in New 
York. The paper before us, after presenting facts and considerations 
sufficient to substantiate the first of ghese three general assertions, re- 
fers to Nicxox’s and other astronomical works for the evidence of the 
second, and then proceeds to consider the following objections that 
may be urged against the doctrine that the existing worlds have been 
formed from the same species of nebulous matter as that whichis now 
found disposed over the fields of space. If this doctrine be true, how 
happens it that, after the lapse of such countless ages, during which 
the process of creation has been going on, there remain such rude 
amorphous masses of widely diffused primordial matter, seemingly in 
a state of chaos still? With the fact before us, that there now exist 
worlds in every successive stage of progressive formation from primi- 
tive nebulosities, it is of little importance whether we can form any 
plausible conjecture as to the reason of the existence of such amor- 


phous masses, or not. But, as the fact may be questioned, it may be 


well to show that there is at least one way of answering the objection, 
without supposing the creation of any new matter. These masses 
may have once formed a part of others vastly larger, and have been 
deposited far down in their depths, and on this account (the matter in 
them being equally diffused) have undergone no material condensa- 
tion until after the surrounding portions of the original mass had be- 
come detached by concentrating upon particular points. At the present 
time these masses may be supposed to be in the nebulous state, and to 
be undergoing condensation by the flowing inwards of the particles 
towards a point or points of greatest attraction, but at a rate not per- 
ceptible at our vast distance only after the lapse of years; or to have 
acquired the aeriform state, and to be visible to us only for a certain 
distance about their points of greatest density. The former supposition 
seems to accord best with the results of observation. It of course re- 
quires us to suppose that the particles are self-luminous in their dis- 
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connected state. According to the other view, the heat and light de- 
veloped by pressure might be conceived to be the cause of the lumino. 
sity of nebula. It is to be observed, that the nebulosities now seen 
may occupy, at the present time, very different positions, in the fields 
of space, from those which they had immediately after they became 
disconnected from their parent masses, by reason of a motion of trans. 
lation in space. The attraction of the stars, in their present positions, 
may materially modify the process of condensation that is going on in 
the mass. 

The present topic involves that of the breaking up of a vast mass of 
nebulous matter, into others of less magnitude, and these into others 
still smaller, and so on, and thus of the formation of complex systems. 
In attempting to form some definite idea of the manner in which ex- 
isting systems may have been formed, we may either suppose that the 
primitive mass was of uniferm density throughout, or that the matter 
was unequally distributed. On the first supposition, it is shown that 
the flowing in of the matter, at the surface, would cause the matter at 
a certain depth to flow towards the surface. In this way, a breaking 
up of the mass would begin at the surface, and gradually extend to 
greater and greater depths. On the other supposition, a condensation 
would take place at once, throughout all parts of the mass, upon all 
points of greater density. In this view, which different parts of a 
limited portion of the mass were condensing upon particular centres 
of greater density, this whole portion might be flowing along with 
other parts towards some line of greater density, exterior to it ; and all 
the matter, again, condensing upon this line, might be tending, with 
other parts of the mass, to still another region of greater comparative 
density and so on: and thus an ascending scale of systems would be 
formed. It is not difficult to conceive of such a disposition of the 
lines and centres of greater density as would produce any of the dif- 
ferent varieties of clusters that occur in the heavens. 

In the original nebulous state of matter, or at least in that state 
which immediately precedes the gaseous, the particles are conceived 
to be so far separated from each other as to have no other bond of 
union than the attraction of gravitation, while the spaces between the 
particles are filled with a gaseous ether, or ethers, atmospheres of 
which are condensed around each particle of the grosser matter. 

The first two arguments being disposed of, the third and last is taken 
up. Under this head, it is shown, in the first place, (taking one of 
the minor masses, into which the great primordial mass divides itself, 
by repeated subdivisions,) that the flow of matter towards the centre 
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will eventuate in the formation of a gaseous body. As the formation 
of this body, beginning at the centre, progresses towards the surface, 
the gradually increasing pressure at the central parts will occasion a 
gradually augmenting evolution of heat and light, until the whole mass 
becomes gaseous; after which, the density will slowly increase, and 
the mass contraet, as the heat escapes into free space. We thus see 
at least one probable cause of the high temperature which formerly 
prevailed throughout the matter of the earth, and probably of the pla- 
nets also. 

The explanation, ‘agreeably to the nebular hypothesis, of the origin 
of the rotation of the heavenly bodies, which has hitherto been given, 
(see Nicnox’s “ Architecture of the Heavens,” New York edition, 
page 91,) is, that it is a mechanical consequence of the meeting and 
crossing, at the centre, of unequal currents, flowing in from all sides. 
This explunation was, in substance, adopted in the present paper, as 
read to the Institute ; but the author has been led, by the suggestions 
of a friend, to examine it more carefully, and is now disposed to reject 
it. In fact, if we conceive the whole mass to be divided up into small 
parts, and the common centre of gravity of these to be found, they 
will all fall towards this centre, which will remain stationary. We 
may conceive these parts to be the disconnected particles themselves, 
and, accordingly, all the particles will flow towards one and the same 
mathematical point, viz. their common centre of gravity. No one of 
these particles will then become subject to the action of a force oblique 
to the line of its motion, except at the instant of its passing the com- 
mon centre of gravity, where they will each be made to take a new 
direction by the conflict with other particles. It follows, therefore, 
that no particle can any where take up a curvilinear motion, and thus 
that a rotary movement about the centre of gravity, or any other point, 
cannot result from the mere act of condensation of a nebulous mass- 
If this conclusion be correct, to account for the rotary motion, it be- 
comes necessary to suppose the action of forces foreign to the mass. 
May not such forces have been furnished by the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the other, in which the particles were immersed—the 
same physical cause which it is supposed may have produced the mo- 
tion of translation? (See next paragraph.) 


As just intimated, it would seem that an adequate cause for the mo- | 


tion of translation of the stars, may be found in the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the other, in which the nebulositics from which they 
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have proceeded were immersed. ‘The condensation of a nebulosity, 
attended, as it would be, with the evolution of light and heat, could 
hardly fail, it would seem, to disturb the equilibrium of the ethereal 
sea for a great distance around. Indeed, have we not, in the phenome- 
non of the tails of comets, a direct proof of a repulsive emanation, 
or action, from a heated luminous body, taking effect upon nebulous 
matier in its most widely diffused state, in which the particles are 
wholly disconnected, as they are supposed to have been in the primi- 
tive state of all matter? Thus, the formation of one world might give 
motion to another, or rather to the mass of highly ‘diffused matter from 
which another is to be fashioned. 

The next topic taken up, waa the constitution and ‘motions of the 
solar system. Lariacr’s explanation of the formation of this system, 
according to the nebular hypothesis, with some amplifications, was 
given orally, with the aid of diagrams. It was shown that the parti- 
cles of each of the rings, thrown off in succession from the rotary 
mass, would be disconnected from each other, and that, if there were 
differences of density in different parts of the ring, the ring would break 
up into a greater or less number of parts, by reason of the condensa- 
tion upon the various points of greater density. It was also shown 
that these condensing fragments would take on a rotation, the period 
of which would be very nearly equal to that of their revolution, which 
would subsequently be altered by the falling into each other of the dif- 
ferent fragments of the ring, and gradually shortened by the contrac- 
tion of the mass, from the loss of heat, and the condensation from a 
gaseous to a liquid and solid body. Rings would be successively 
thrown off, because the contraction of the rotating mass would be at- 
tended with a greater increase of centrifugal force than of gravity. 
But, when the condensation into a liquid, which has been all the while 
going on at the central parts, has progressed to a certain point, the in- 
crease in the rate of rotation will be produced mostly by the conden- 
sation taking place at the surface of the central liquid mass. When 
this central body has grown to a certain size, (when the remaining 
gaseous matter is some small fraction of the whole mass,) the centri- 
fugal force will be less augmented at the surface, by the condensation 
of the remaining matter, than the gravity will thereby be increased. 
Accordingly, when the process of formation of the central body is com- 
pleted, the centrifugal force ought to be less than the gravity, at its 


surface, as we find it to be in the case of the sun and each of the 
planets. 
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There are few apparent discrepancies between the deductions of 
the theory and the real facts of the case, viz: 1st. The orbits of the 
planets are not exact circles. 2d. The planes of the planetary orbits 
are, in some instances, inclined under a considerable angle tothe plane 
of the sun’s equator. 3d. The satellites do not all revolve in the plane 
of the equetor of the primary. 4th. The equators of the planets are, 
in general, considerably inclined to the planes of the orbits. 5th. At 
least two of the satellites of Uranus, when their motion is referred to 
the plane of the eliptic, are found to revolve from east to west. All 
these discrepancies are supposed to result chiefly from one general 
cause, viz. the falling into each other of the masses into which the 
ring is broken up. It is easy to see that sueh collisions would change 
the form and plane of the orbit, and alter the positions of the axis of 
rotation and equator of the planet. The equators of all the planets, 
with the single exception of Jupiter, have been materially displaced 
from the original position of coincidence with the plane of the sun’s 
equator. In the two cases of the Earth and Saturn, this disturbance, 
or the greater part of it, occurred after the detachment of a ring: for 
the moon, and the outermost satellite of Saturn, revolve pretty nearly 
in.the plane of the sun’s equator; and, in the case of Saturn, it oc- 
curred in the interval between the periods of detachment of the first 
and second rings ; for all the satellites, with the exception of the sev- 
enth, revolve nearly in the plane of the present equator of the primary. 
These facts, in connection with the permanency of the orbits of the 
satellites of Jupiter, would seem to indicate that the change of situa- 
tion of the equators of the planets has resulted from the sudden action 
of some foreign cause, (and none seems so probable as a collision 
with the fragments of the ring,) instead of being a progressive varia- 
tion, attendant upon the gradual condensation. The retrograde motion 
of the satellites of Uranus, when the motion is referred to the plane 
of the ecliptic, is explained by a supposed displacement of the original 
axis of rotation of the planet through an angle of more than 90°, oc- 
casioned chiefly by the falling into it of one or more of the fragments 
of the ring from which the planet was derived. 

It should be observed that the supposed general fact, by which all 
ihe abovementioned discrepancies are believed to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, is an essential fact in Larnace’s theory of the formation of 
the planets themselves. 

The nebular hypothesis also furnishes a plausible explanation of the 
phenomenon of meteors and metcoric stones. These bodies may be, 
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‘as Lapnace suggests, portions of the matter of the original ring from 
which the earth has been fashioned. If we suppose one of the larger 
fragments of the ring to break up into a multitude of small bodies, by 
condensation upon particular points, these bodies, being in general at 
distances from the centre of attraction different from that of the earth’s 
centre, will have different absolute velocities from this point, and thus, 
in falling towards the earth, will move in eccentric orbits, and thus 
may take up a motion of revolution about the earth; and, in process 
of time (if there be a resisting medium of indefinite extent encir- 
cling the earth, or if such a medium of finite extent occupy any por- 
tion of the space traversed by these bodies, ) encounter our atmosphere, 
the disturbing action of the sun might, perhaps, bring about the same 
result. ‘The chemical constitution of meteoric stones seems to accord 
with this idea of their origin. This is characterized by a deficiency 
of oxygen, and an unusual quantity of simple metallic substances, as 
compared with the matter of the earth. Now, at the surface of the 
small bodies formed, as we have supposed, by the condensation of the 
fixed simple substances, in the fragmentary gaseous heap, into a liquid 
mass, the density of the uncondensed oxygen will be very slight, by 
reason of the feeble attraction of so small a body, and thus the combi- 
nation of the simple substances with oxygen will not be so complete 
as on the earth, where the density of the oxygen, under the same cir- 
cumstances, as well as the whole quantity in proportion to the extent 
of surface, must have been much greater. In their passage through 
the earth’s atmosphere, the bases may take fire, (as has been before 
suggested to account for their light and heat,) and thus become oxy- 
dized still farther. Meteors may consist, chiefly, of some lighter com- 
bustible substance, which takes fire as they pass into the atmosphere. 

The most plausible explanation hitherto given of the ‘phenomenon of 
the zodiacal light, is upon principles compatible with the nebular cos- 
mogony. Lapiacr has shown that the substance of the zodiacal light 
cannot be the atmosphere of the sun, rotating with him; for, at the 
distance of about 16,000,000 of miles, the centrifugal force due to the 
rotation balances the gravity. Since, then, it is known to extend be- 
yond the earth’s orbit, it must be disconnected from the sun. La- 
PLACE conceives it to be a zone of volatile nebulous matter, made up 
of molecules abandoned by the grosser matter in its condensation. 
This supposition accords with the apparent form and aspect of the zo- 
diacal light ; but the objection may be urged against it, that comets 
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must have often traversed hundreds of thousands, and even millions, 
of miles of this supposed nebulous substance, without experiencing 
any sensible resistance ; and yet, if we may judge from the relative 
intensities of the light emitted by each, the substance of the zodiacal 
light must be often more dense than that of the comet, which is in no 
degree retarded by its resistance. May not the phenomenon of the 
zodiacal light be produced by the flowing of luminous matter from the 
sun into free space, and emitted in greater abundance from the equa- 
torial regions, where the more frequent occurrence of spots betokens a 
greater activity of some unknown explosive. or at least repulsive, en- 
ergy? It will be seen, soon, that we may suppose the particles thus 
driven away to be miles apart, and yet have the assemblage, present 
the appearance, and have the brightness of one continuous luminous 
mass. Since the sun repels the nebulous matter of comets, at all dis- 
tances from him, whether they be very near his surface or far off, it 
cannot be doubted that he will repel any such matter that may be on 
the very surface itself. Again, Cassrni inferred, from a long series of 
observations, that there was a connection between the zodiacal light 
and the sun’s spots—the brightness of the light being in proportion to 
the number of spots—and suggested that the substance of it might be 
an emanation from the spots. 

The aurora borealis, and aurora australis, may perhaps be produced 
by a similar flow of nebulous matter from the upper regions of the 
earth’s atmosphere into space, produced by a repulsion emanating from 
the magnetic poles of the earth. The matter itself may possibly be 
nothing more than the accumulation about the poles of the particles 
that are continually darting off from the sun and penetrating the earth’s 
atmosphere. In confirmation of this suggestion, it is found that the 
only considerable interval of time, in which there is no account on re- 
cord of an aurora, as having been any where seen, viz. a period of 
eighty years, immediately following the year 1623, was also charac- 
terized by a remarkable deficiency of spots upon the sun, and proba- 
bly, therefore, by a feeble supply of the substance of the zodiacal 
light ; and that, for twenty years of this interval, viz. from 1650 to 
1670, scarcely any spots appeared. 

Comets must have had an origin different from that of the planets. 
They may be moving nebulosities, encountered by the solar system in 
its motion through space. It appears, upon investigation, that the vast 
majority of jee comets that come near enough to the sun to be seen 
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from the earth must, according to this view, be such as penetrate the 
sphere of the sun’s attraction in directions making small angles with 
the radius, and with a small relative velocity, and that the chances are 
six thousand to one against the orbit differing sensibly from a parabola, 
in the part which is observed. (Lariacr’s System of the World.) 
Encxe’s, Bicta’s, and HAatiey’s comets, it is true, move in orbits 
much less elongated than this theory supposes, but they may have had 
their orbits materially altered by the attractions of the planets. In 
fact, it is found that the orbits of ‘each of these comets pass in the 
vicinity of the orbit of some one of the planets—Brcxa’s and Hauiey’s 
near the earth’s orbit, and Encxe’s, not far from the orbit of Mercury. 
The theory here propounded, of the origin of the-cometary bodies, 
which differs from that of Lariace only in taking into the account 
the motion of the solar system in space, receives a curious confirma- 
tion in the close correspondence in the number of comets having a di- 
rect and retrograde motion. 

It is here noticed, in passing, that the theory of the constitution of 
the tails of comets, which the author had elsewhere advocated, (see 
Situmman’s Journal, vol. xlvi., No. 1,) viz. that they consist of de- 
tached particles of matter flowing away from the head, affords a more 
satisfactory explanation than any other, of the remarkable fact that the 
faintest stars are visible through the whole extent of the tail, however 
bright this may be. The particles must be supposed to dart off at the 
rate of many miles, or even tens of miles, in one-tenth of a second. 
Now, the impression made by light upon the retina remains for this in. 
terval of time; and, accordingly, the particles may be many miles 
apart, and the result will be the same as if the space between them 
was occupied by a continuous line ef luminous matter. 

The nebular hypothesis also furnishes a satisfactory explanation of 
the mineralogical and geological structure of the earth. The history 
of the earth, (so to speak,) agreeably to this hypothesis, naturally di- 
vides itself into four distinct periods, which may be called, respectively, 
the gaseous or vaporous period, the period of fusion, the period of com- 
bustion, and the period of consolidation. During the gaseous period, 
it is supposed that the whole mass consisted of the simple substances 
now found in combination, each in the aeriform state, and interpene- 
trated by the others—the temperature being very high, by reason of 
the great pressure, but the quantity of heat being on the decrease by 
the passage of latent heat into the sensible state, and the continual 
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escape of the sensible heat into free space. The beginning of the pe- 
riod of fusion was marked by the commencement of a condensation, 
at the centre, of some of the simple substances into liquids. As this 
cooling went on, new matter would condense, and the molten ball at 
the centre would thus gradually enlarge. But a point of time will even- 
tually be reached, but not, probably, until the earth has attained to 
nearly its present size, at which the proportional quantity of oxygen 
in the atmosphere, that will have been continually on the increase, will 
come to be sufficiently great to support combustion. Then will begin 
the period of combustion. The great results of this period will be an 
increase of the temperature at the surface, and the production of oxides. 
The condition of the earth at the close of it would be somewhat as 
follows: <A large molten-globular mass, made up of the fixed metals, 
with the exception of a stratum of a certain thickness, consisting of 
the fixed oxides, and surrounded by an atmosphere containing, in ad- 
dition to its present ingredients, all the water now at the earth’s sur- 
face, or in combination with other substances, in the state of vapor, all 
the carbonic acid gas and sulphurous acid gas now found in the matter 
of the earth’s crust, and perhaps some other volatile substances. The 
lighter fixed oxides would float at the surface of the liquid globe. 
These are, silica, alumina, lime, potassa, soda, magnesia—the very 
constituents of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Lower down would be 
the heavier fixed oxides; but the agitations of the fiery sea would 
doubtless mix the lighter and denser substances together, more or less. 
Still lower, and extending to the very centre, would be the denser, 
more fixed, and least oxidable matters themselves. 

The chemical combination of the alkalies and alkaline earths, in- 
cluding silica, and the slow crystalization, under circumstances of great 
pressure and of a very gradual reduction of temperature, of the simple 
minerals they formed, would make the dawn of the fourth and last pe- 
riod—the period of consolidation. These crystals, in their partially 
plastic state, would cohere together upon coming into contact, and thus 
masses of rock, in which these crystals would be united together in 
every variety of proportion, would be formed. These would be the 
primary igneous. rocks of geologists. This process of consolidation 
once begun, we must suppose, would continue for an indefinite period 
of time ; and so, in the lapse of ages, a solid crust of igneous rocks, of 
some miles in thickness, might bind with an adamantine embrace the 
tumultuous, fiery sea beneath. 
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RELIGION. 





THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BIBLES CONTRASTED. 


[Concluded from page 185.] 


Protestant Testament. 
MatTrTHew, ch. 3. 


1. In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea. 

2. And saying, Repent* ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


MatTTuew, ch. 18. 


15. Moreover, if thy brother 
should trespass against thee, go, 
and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone. If he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 

16. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or 


three witnesses every word may 
be established. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
SPECIMENS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 











Roman Catholic Testament. 
MatTTueEw, ch. 3. 


1. Now in those days came John 
the Baptist, preaching in the de- 
sert of Judea ; 

2. And saying : Do penance : for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


Martruew, ch. 18. 


15. But if thy brother shall of- 
fend thee, go, and reprove him be- 
tween thee and him alone. If he 
shall hear thee thou shalt gain thy 
brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, 
take with thee one or two more, 
that in the month of two or three 
witnesses every word may stand. 





*The Greek is, metanoeita; and cannot be more correctly rendered in English than 


it is in the Protestant translation. The Latin Vulgate reads, penitentiam agite, which 
words, according to Quintillian, who understood the Latin language perfectly—much 
better than any Roman Catholic doctor ever did—means nothing more or less than 


“repent.” He says: 


“ Preetor novitatem, brevitas etiam peti solet. Unde eousque 


processum est ut non peniturum pro non octura penitentiam—idem aucter dixerit.” 
Instit. Orator. lib. 9, cap. 3. His language is- given as quoted by Shuttleworth, on 
the same subject. The idea of corporal punishment being necessary to render repen- 
tance acceptable with God, was probably derived from those heathen nations whose 
ideas of his character are so gross as to suppose he takes delight in human misery ; 
and consequently, to conciliate his favor or appease his wrath they subject them- 
selves, even for years, to the most severe and cruel bodily inflictions. Hence, too, 
the practice of the Flagellants, and other fanatical orders of Roman Catholics. How 
vastly different is this from that kind and paternal character which is given of Him 


in his glorious gospel, by his Son !—Ep. Invzst.] 
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17. And if he chall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the church, 
but if he neglect to hearthe church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican. 


Mark, ch. 1. 


1. The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; 

2. As it is written in the pro- 
phets, Behold, I send my messen- 
ger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. 

8. The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

4. John did baptize in the wil- 
derness, and preach the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of 
sins. 


Jonn, ch. 1. 


1. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 

2. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. 

3. All things were made by him; 
and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. 

4. In him was life: and the life 
was the light of men. 

5. And the light shineth in dark- 
ness ; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. 


Jounn, ch. 5, 


36. But I have greater witness 
than that of John: for the works 
which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works that I do, 

2 


17. And if he will not hear ther, 
tell the church. And if he will 
not hear the church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publi- 
can. 


Mark, ch. 1. 


1. The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

2. As it is written in Isaias the 
prophet : Behold, I send my Angel 
before my face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee. 

3. The voice of one crying in 


the desert: Prepare ye the way of 


the Lord ; make his paths straight. 


4. John was in the desert bapti- 
zing, and preaching the baptism 
of penance for* the remission of 
Sins. 


Joun, ch. 1. 


1. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.t 

2. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. 

3. All things were made by him ; 
and without him was made noth- 
ing that was made. 

4. In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men: 

5. And the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness did not 
comprehend it. 


Joun, ch. 5. 


36. But I have a greater testimo- 
ny than that of John.. For the 


works which the Father hath given 
me to perfect; the works them- 





*The Rheims edition of 1582, and the Utica edition of 1835, published under the 
sanction of Bishop Dubois, have it, “ unto remission,” &c. 

+The edition of 1582, following the order of the Latin, which, indeed, corresponds 
with the Greek, reads: “ and God was the Word.” 


ee se : 
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bear witness of me that the Fa- 
ther hath sent me. 


37. And the Father himself 
which hath sent me hath borne 
witness of me. Ye hath neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor 
seen his shape. 

38. And ye have not his word 
abiding in you : for whom he hath 
sent, him ye believe not. 

39. Search the Scriptures: for 
in them ye think ye have eternal 
life ; and they are they which tes- 
tify of me. 


Acts, ch. 20. 


28. Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers,” to feed the 
church of God,t which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. 


Hersrews, ch. 11. 


21. By faith Jacob, when he was 
a dying, blessed both the sons of 
Joseph ; and worshipped, leaning 
upon the top of his staff. 


selves, which I do, give testimony 
of me, that the Father hath sent 
me. 

37. And the Father himself who 
hath sent me, hath given testimo- 
ny of me ; neither have you heard 
his voice at any time, nor seen his 
shape. 

38. And you have not his word 
abiding in you: for whom he hath 
sent, him you believe not. 

39, Search the Scriptures: for 
you think in them to have life ev- 
erlasting: and the same are they 
that give testimony of me. 


Acts, ch. 20. 


28. Take heed to yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bi- 
shops,* to rule the church of God,} 
which he hath purchased with his 
own blood. 


Hesrews, ch. 11. 


21. By faith Jacob, when he was 
dying, blessed each of the sons of 
Joseph ; and worshipped the top 
of his rod. 


The old Rheims edition, and that of Bishop Dwzors, of 1835, have 


it, “adored the top of his rod.” 


This smacks very much of idolatry 


in the patriarch, and might make one wonder that Paul should be so 


lavish of his encomiums. 


But it requires no very astute critic to dis- 





*Both words, overseers and bishops, are correct enough ; for, overseer is the meaning 


of the word bishop. It is derived from the Greek, episkopos, which has reference to 
that supervision and care which shepherds exercise over their flocks. At first, every 
congregation of Christians was a church; (for, indeed the meaning of the word 
from which it is derived, ecclesia, is no more nor less than a congregation, or as- 
sembly,) and had its overseer, or bishop, or pastor ; for they are convertible terms.— 
[Ep. Invest. ] 

tThe most correct Greek Testaments read, “ Ths church of the Lord” —“ Kyriou” 
(meaning the Lord Jesus,) instead of, Theou, God ; and this, according to the best 
critics, is sustained by the most ancient manuscripts and versions. Indeed, Christian 
reason teaches us, that “the blood of God” must be an error, for he is a spirit, and 
hath not the substance and parts of a human being.—{Ep. Invest. ] 
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cover an error elsewhere than in father Jacon, the apostle Pau, or 
the Protestant translation. ‘The Hebrew, from which this passage is 
taken, (Genesis, xlvii, 31,) reads thus ; “and Israzt bowed himself 
upon the bed’s head.” Pavx quotes from the Greek translation, which 
has the word signifying a staff, instead of a bed. The Hebrew word 
which signifies bed, by a change of the vowel points, is formed into 


another word, meaning a staff. Now, the Greek translation was made 
before the vowel points were invented ; so that persons not perfect in 


the Hebrew language would be as likely to translate it the one way as 
the other. The true meaning could only be determined (by those 
not perfect in Hebrew) by the context and the general tenor of the 
writing. ‘The Greek translators may have committed an error, or the 
Masora, subsequently, in fixing the vowel points. It is not very ma- 
terial, for it matters little whether Jacon bowed himself upon the bed’s 
head or the staff’s head. But this is one of the texts upon which the 
Roman Catholics rely to justify their image worship. And, although 
they lay great stress upon the Greek, as quoted from the Septuagint 
by the apostle, they give the preference to their Latin translation, 
which does not agree either with the Greek or the Hebrew. They 
contend warmly for a literal translation, and accuse Protestants of 
having corrupted the text, by adding the word “ leaning,” whereas, 
they are themselves guilty of at least disrespect to Paut, in paying no 
regard to the word “ epi” (upon,) which is in the Greek. For this 
omission, no excuse can be rendered. The literal translation of the 
Greek, as it is found in the language of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, runs thus : “ Jacob bowed upon the top of his staff.” By 
omitting the preposition, “ep,” they have corrupted the sacred text, 
and, by representing Jacob as having “ adored,” or “ worshipped” the 
top of his staff, they have perverted and wrested the scriptures, and 
libelled the patriarch. But, to proceed with the specimens : 


I. Trmoruy, ch. 3. 


14. These things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee 
shortly : 

15, But if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of 
God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth. 


I. Timorny, ch. 3. 


14. These things I write to thee, 
hoping that I shall come to thee 
shortly. 

15. But if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of 
God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth. 
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16. And without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of an- 
gels, preached unto the gentiles 
believed on in the world, received 
up into glory. 


16. And evidently great is the 
mystery of piety, which was man- 
ifested in the flesh, was justified in 
the spirit, appeared to angels, hath 
been preached to the gentiles, is 
believed in the world, is taken up 
in glory. 


In the “Table of Controversies,” prefixed to the Utica edition 


(1885) of the Roman Catholic New Testament, approved by Bishop 
Dvsots, the following passages are affirmed to be corrupted by Protes- 
tants. We will give them from both the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic translations, that supposing the latter to be correct, the reader 
may see at a glance with what justice the allegation of “ corruption” is 


made : 
Protestant Translation. 


| Matruew, ch. 19. 


11. But he said unto them, all 
men cannot receive this saying, 
save them to whom it is given. 


I. Cortntruians, ch. 7. 


9. But if they cannot contain, 
let them marry : for it is better to 
marry than to burn. 


CorintTuians, ch. 9. 


5. Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife,* as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? 


Roman Catholic Translation. 
MattTuew, ch. 19. 


11. He said to them : all receive 
not this word, but they to whom it 
is given. 


I. Corrntutans, ch. 7. 


9. But if they do not contain 
themselves, let them marry ; for it 
is better to marry than to burn. 


Corinturians, ch. 9. 


5. Have we not power to lead 
about a woman, a sister, as well as 
the rest of the apostles, and the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? 





*The Roman Catholic priests feel greatly aggrieved by this translation, and speak 
of it with much bitterness. They allege it to be more proper to render the Greek 
word gynaika, here translated “a wife,’ a woman. It would then be left doubtful 
whether the woman to whom the apostle had reference were single or married—their 
own or other men’s wives. It is true that, in its primary acceptation, the word signi- 
fies a woman ; but it also signifies a wife, a concubine, and the like. Now, would these 
gentlemen, because they are unmarried, and Paul was unmarried, have us believe that 
the apostles led all about with them, in their perigrinatio: usungrried women, or the 
wives of other persons, while their own stayed at home in the remotest degree 
probable that those holy men, so exemplary and circumspect in all their deportment, 
would have afforded the wicked and censorious unbelievers, who were ever seeking 
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CortnTurans, ch. 11. 


27. Wherefore, whosoever shall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. 


GALLATIANS, v. 17. 


For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; and these are contrary the 
one to the other; so that ye can- 
not do the things that ye would. 


Hesrews, ch. 11. 


Corinturans, ch. 11. 


27. Wherefore, whosoever shall 
eat this bread, or drink the chalice 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. 


GaALLaTIANs, v. 17. 


For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; for these are contrary one 
to another : so that you do not the 
things that you would. 


Hesrews, ch. 11. 


[This verse is quoted above, and remarked on. | 

The foregoing quotations are fair specimens of the whole work ; and 
from them the reader will be fully able to decide on the respective merits 
of the two translations, and also whether the difference is so great as 
to justify the Pope and his clergy (even supposing theirs to be the more 
correct translation, which is not the case) in that rancorous hostility 
which they have ever manifested against the Protestant translation. 


If I am not egregriously mistaken, it is not possible for an ingenuous 





some accusation against them, so plausible a pretext for wicked and uncharitable sus- 
picions, to say the least of it? The word adelphen, (a sister,) here used by the apos- 
tle, evidently does not signify a sister by consanguinity, or he would not have coupled 
with it the other word, woman, or wife. It is most reasonable to suppose he meant, 
a wife, who was also a sister in Christ; having made profession of her faith in him. 
There is not probability that Paul ever led about a woman of any description, or wasa 
private confessor for any. He is only speaking of the rights which he and Barnabas 
enjoyed, in common with the other apostles, of which, if they chose, they might avail 
themselves ; but it does not appear that they ever did. It may be that some fanatical 
persons had been questioning the right of Paul and Barnabas to marry and take their 
wives along with them, as Peter and the other apostles did, to minister to females un- 
der circumstances rendering the attendance of men inexpedient or inconvenient, and 
to which he here makes reply. It is evident that Peter and the other apostles acted in 
this way. Dr. Adam Clarke observes that “ Clemens Alexandrinus has particularly 
remarked that the apostles carried their wives about with them, ‘ not as wives, but as 
sisters, that they might minister to those who were mistresses of families ; that so the 
doctrine of the Lord might, without reprehension or evil suspicion, enter into the 
apartments of the women.’ And, in giving his finished picture of the Gnostic, or per- 
fect Christian, he says ; ‘he eats, and drinks, and marries, having the apostles for his 
example.’—Vide Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vii. c. 12. Celibacy, as an injunction of 
the church, was unknown till centuries after the apostles, as well as monasteries and 
nunneries.—Ep. Investiea tor. 
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and unbiassed mind to rise from a thorough investigation of the sub- 

ject, and feel a lingering doubt that other motives inspire their desta- 

tion and abhorrence of Protestant translations of the Bible, than rever- 

ence of Gon’s word. He will be fully satisfied that all their noise 

about “errors” in translating, “ corruptions of discipline,” &c. is a 

feigned cry—“ the tub for the whale”’—whilst the real objeetion is, the 
general circulation of the Bible, without note or comment. To allow 

all classes to read the Bible freely, and without explanatory notes, 

would be tantamount to sanctioning private interpretation ; for, if one 

reads, he must think; and, if there be none present to direct him, he must 

form an opinion of his own of what he reads ; and, in many instances, 

they know full well, this would differ from the opinion of the church ; 

and this is heresy. And what were the natural tendency of all this ? 

What but to elevate the mind of the individual—to show him that he 

is, himself, a being independent, in his moral nature, of all other men— 

immediately responsible to Gop—that Gop only is his father—that to 

him it is that he must confess, and apply for pardon and for grace, 
through the Lord Jesus, who is the only mediator—that the throne of 
grace is always accessible to him as well as to the priest, and that the 
Saviour, though at the right hand of the Father, is still the head of the 
church, the only head—that no other is needed in heaven or on earth, 
and that any one claiming to be such is a usurper and traitor. This, 

all this, he will learn from reading the Protestant Bible, or the Roman 
Catholic Bible pure and free ; and learning this, he learns also that 
he needs not the daily sacrifice offered up by the priest—that Curisr 
himself made a sacrifice once for all, and that this is sufficient. Learn- 
ing all this, the power of the priest over him is at an end; and the 
priest, for himself, must exclaim, “ Othello’s occupation ’s done !” 

No wonder, then, that they deprecate the indiscriminate reading of 
the Bible as the greatest of all enemies to the church—which church 

they are. The Bible teaches freedom to all ; while that church teaches 
subservience and implicit obedience to a privileged few, with self-con- 
stituted authority, pretended to be derived from Curist. They claim 
the sole right to interpret the scriptures, and by their interpretation 

clothe themselves with supreme authority to fleece their flocks of both 
their wits and their money, and afterwards, if it please them, to send 

the poor souls naked to the devil. Souls that can suffer themselves 
to be thus hoodwinked and ridden, in a free country like ours, de- 

serve—not so good a place. 
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Here I conclude my remarks on the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Bibles. I did intend, before I dismissed the subject, to give a particu- 
lar account of the valuable labors of those two profound biblical critics, 
Kewnnicott and Dr Rossy, but the circumstances with which I am 
surrounded forbid it, at least for the present. I hope, however, to be 
able, at a future day, to resume the general subject, and reply to those 
other parts of Dr. Rypr’s lectures designated as exceptionable in my 
“ Defence of the Protestant Bible,” in compliance with the promise 
there made—unless some other person, better able to do the subject 


justice, should undertake it, which I trust may be the case. 
AKROATEES. 





OUR POSITION. 


We are under the necessity of endeavoring again to “ define our po- 
sition.” The editors of the “ Watchman of the South,” in a recent pa- 
per, says, in allusion to this journal: * We know not what the editor 
is in favor of. If Keroxvuck, Mrnqua, Rabbi, Joszepn, Grecory 
XVI., Dr. Cuatmers, Et. Kaper, and all are to be equally defended 
in the paper, we think there will be some confusion.” 

We sincerely thank the editor of the “Watchman,” for telling us so 
frankly, and at the same time so gently, of our faults. It is by such 
means, mainly, that we hope to make improvement. Welay no claim 
to perfection ; far from it; and we will be thankful to ali editors, and 
all other persons who will tell us our faults frankly. We will not fall 
out with them for so doing, but only strive to profit thereby. 

In explanation, then, we say, it is not our intention to defend any 
‘of those sects, but to leave that to themselves. What we mean by 
saying that our journal shall be free for all is, that they shall be at lib- 
erty to defend themselves through the medium of its pages, if they con- 
sider that injustice has been done them by any thing published therein ; 
and, moreover, no communication will be rejected, simply because it 
has emanated from any particular religious sect, and contains opinions 
and views differing from our own, or those of others. If those opin- 
ions are deemed erroneous and the arguments fallacious, the editor or 
any other person is permitted to reply and refute them, if he can. Let 
us try, by all means, to elicit truth. Error in religion, however it may 
soothe and please us in this life, in the next can avail us nothing ; nor 
need we fear it will ultimately triumph in the world, “if reason be 
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left free to combat it.”” But, then, the friends of truth must exert this 
reason ; else it is free in vain; and they must combat error, that rea- 
son may be free. 

We doubt not that the editor of the “ Watchman of the South” will 
do us justice, and remove any unfavorable impression which his re- 
marks may have produced in the minds of his readers, respecting the 
INVESTIGATOR. 





GENERAL JACKSON AND THE BIBLE. 


Before his old companions in arms—before the world—in the aw- 
ful — of his Gop—this great man “ witnessed a good confes- 
sion.’ 

A few days before his death, “a reverend gentleman,” says Capt. 
Tyack, “called to inquire in regard to the General’s health, his faith, 
and future hope. The General said: ‘Sir, I am in the hands of a 
merciful Gop ; I have full confidence in his goodness and mercy ; my 
lamp of life is nearly out, and the last glimmer hascome. I am ready 
to depart when called. THE BIBLE IS TRUE. The principles 
and statutes of that holy book have been the rule of my life, and I 
have tried to conform to its spirit as near as possible. Upon that sa- 
cred volume i rest my hope for eternal salvation, through the merits and 
blood of our “blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.’ 

“ At nine o’clock, as is the custom, all the General’s family—ex- 
cept the few who take their turn to watch by his side—took their 
leave of him. Each of the family approached him, received his bles- 
sing, bid him farewell, kissed him, as it would seem, for an eternal 
good night—for he would say, ‘my work is done for life.’ After his 
family retires, it is touching to witness this heroic man, who has faced 
every danger with unyielding front, offer up his prayers for those whom 
Providence has committed to his care ; that Heaven would protect and 
prosper them when he is no more—praying still more fervently to Gop 
for the preservation of his country, of the Union, and the people of 
the United States from all foreign influence and invasion—tendering 
his forgiveness to his enemies, and his gratitude to Gop for his sup- 
port and success through a long life, and for the hope of eternal salva- 
tion through the merits of our blessed Redeemer.” 

Being oppressed with uncommon bodily pain and distress, “ he 
said: ‘I hope Gop will grant me patience to submit to his holy will ; 
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He does all things well, and blessed be his holy and merciful name,’ 
His BIBLE,” continues Capt. Tyack, “is always near him; if he is 
in his chair, it is on the table by his side ; when propped up in bed, 
that sacred volume is laid by him, and he often reads it.” 

“ June 1. ‘This day,’ the General said, ‘is the holy Sabbath, or- 
dained by God, and set apart to be devoted to his worship and praise. 
I always attended service at church when I could; but now I can go 
no more.’ He desired the family to go, as many as could, and charged 
them to continue the education of the poor at the Sunday school. This 
new system of instruction, he said, which blended the duties of reli- 
gion with those of humanity, he considered of vast importance, and 
spoke with an emphasis which showed his anxiety to impress it on the 
family.” * * * The General looked out of the window, and 
said, ‘ This is apparently the last Sabbath I shall be with you. Gop’s 
will be done: he is kind and merciful.’ ” 





THE LAST HOURS OF THE HERO. 
Another person observes: “ He seemed to be conscious that his 
time had come on Saturday evening, (the day before he died,) for he 
intimated as much to his physician, by saying, ‘ My life is drawing 


rapidly to a close ; and I shall expire in the hope that the liberties of 
my country may endure forever, and that my enemies, (if I have any,) 
may find peace.’ A short time before he breathed his last, he swooned ; 
and, when he revived, seeing his family and servants, who thought he 
had expired, weeping over him, he said: ‘ My dear children, do not 
grieve for me ; it is true, 1 am going to leave you; I am well aware 
of my situation ; I have suffered much bodily pain ; but my sufferings 
are as nothing, compared with those which our blessed Saviour en- 
dured upon the accursed cross, that we might all be saved who put 
our trust in him.” 

“‘ His implicit belief in the Christian religion,” says his attending 
physician, “ and in the plan of salvation, as revealed in the Bible— 
his great anxiety that they (his family and servants) should believe in 
religion, as taught by the holy scriptures ; and, that in so doing, they 
would insure their eternal salvation, and join him in heaven—such 
sentiments, from such a man, at such a time, are enough to put to 
flight all skepticism on the subject of religion.” 

“On one occasion,” says the clergyman who preached his funeral 
sermon, “the General (whom he had found engaged reading his Bi- 
ble) held it up in his right hand and said: ‘ Doctor, Tuts Book, sIR, 
If THE BULWARK OF OUR REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS, THE ANCHOR OF 
OUR PRESENT AND FUTURE SAFETY.” 
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Capt. Tyack and the rest have our thanks ; they merit the thanks 
of the nation, if not, indeed, of the whole Christian world, for preserv- 
ing these cheering, and honorable, and most valuable testimonials, as 
they came forth with the dying breath of the great patriot and soldier. 
Let them be repeated to the youth of our land, in the Sunday school, 
in the common school, in the high school; by the fireside; every- 
where, till they become printed upon the memory, and graved upon 
the heart. They should be copied in every journal of this country, 
and transmitted on the pages of history to the latest ages. 





CREED OF ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Cuartes Butter, a celebrated defender of the Roman Catholic 
faith, in the introduction to his “Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
written in reply to Dr. Souraey’s “ Book of the Church,” says ; “In 
the present introductory address, I shall insert the creed of Pope Pius 
IV., as an authentic exposition of the faith of the Roman Catholic 
church, It contains a particular mention of most articles of her faith, 
and a general statement of the others.” ‘This celebrated symbol of 
Catholic faith was published by his holiness, in 1564, in the form of a 
bull, addressed to all the faithful in Christ. It was immediately re- 
ceived throughout the universal church, and since that time, has ever 
been considered, in every part of the world, as an accurate and explicit 
summary of the Roman Catholic faith. Non-Catholics, on their admis- 
sion into the Catholic church, publicly repeat and testify their assent 
to it, WITHOUT RESTRICTION OR QUALIFICATION.” 

This book of Mr. Bute is one of the standard works of the Ro. 
man Catholics of this country, being republished in Baltimore, in 1834, 
as such. 

Not being able, at this time, to find room for the whole creed, we 
will copy only a few of the shorter articles, for the edification of our 
readers, requesting them, at the same time, to observe particularly all 
words italicized or in capitals : 


“I profess that in the mass.is offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacri- 
fice for the living and the dead ; and that in the most holy sacrifice of the eucharist 
there is truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood, together with the soul and 
divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is made a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood ; which conversion the Catholic church call transubstantiation. 
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“ T confess also that, wuder either kind alone, whole or entire, Christ and a true 
sacrament is received,” 





It is also affirmed by them that though the bread and wine be di- 
vided into an infinite number of particles, each particle is the whole ) 
Christ, body, soul, and divinity, and yet there are not many Christs, 
but one only. 







“ T most firmly assert that the images of Christ, and of the mother of Gop ever vir- 
gin, and also of the other saints, are to be had and retained ; and that due honor and 
veneration are to be given them.” 

“I acknowledge the holy Catholic and apostolic Roman church, the mother and 
mistress of all churches; and I PROMISE AND SWEAR TRUE OBEDIENCE TO THE RoMAN 
BisHOP, the successor of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus 
Christ.” 


This oath of allegiance has to be taken by all who join the Catholic 
church, * without restriction or qualification.” And mark—it is a_fo- 
reign prince whom they swear to obey. And mark again—it is pecu- 
liarly a religious obligation, and paramount, therefore, to every other | 
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consideration. All other obligations must yield to this, if they come in i 






collision. Patriotism, friendship, natural affection, all must give way 
to that paramount obedience to the Roman bishop. ‘The church— 
which church the Pope himself is when speaking from the chair— 
must be believed implicitly; and the Pope, who is the church, they 
swear implicitly to obey. 







“T also profess, and undoubtedly receive, all other things delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the holy coun- 
cil of Trent ; and likewise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all things con- 
trary thereto, and all heresies whatsoever condemned and anathmetized by the church. 

“ This true Catholic faith, owt of which NoNnE CAN BE SAVED, which I now freely pro- 
fess and truly hold, I, N., promise, vow, and swEak most constantly to hold and pro- 
fess, the same whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my life. Amen.’’ 
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We are not done with this subject. More of it hereafter. 











THE DRUIDS. 


“The Druids” (says a historian) “ had a wrong idea about religion. 
They thought that the common people could not understand the sim- 
ple and rational principles of religion, and so they invented foolish fa- | 
bles and superstitions, and deluded the people to worship the sun, and 
be idolaters. ‘They had fires sacred to the sun, like the priests of 
Baal, of whom we read in the holy Bible.” A wise expedient truly, 
which an enlightened age has deemed it prudent to adopt. 
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[The following extremely interesting paper should properly have 





appeared under the screntiric head.—Ep. | 


THE WELSH INDIANS, 





COMMUNICATED BY P. THOMPSON. 


Autrnoven I have, for many years past, sedulously collected every 
scrap of information which, in the course of reading or conversation, | 
could meet with, relative to this subject, I am afraid that I shall not, 
by the communicajion of the results of my labors to the public, do 
much towards putting the question to rest, or the satisfaction of the 
: existing curiosity respecting it. I feel it very difficult to arrange my 
| materials into any thing like a regular disquisition, and have therefore 
divided them into two sections: the first, relating.to the traditionary 
or documentary evidence which exists respecting the alleged voyage 
of Prince Mapoc to this continent; and the second, to the evidence 
which can be adduced of the late or present existence of people, on 
this continent, who may be supposed to be the descendants of Prince 
Mapoc’s followers. 

The earliest mention which [ have found of Mapoc, i is in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, vol. III. p, 1, edition 1600 ; where it is said : 


‘ « After the death of Owen Gwynets, his sons fell at debate who should inherit 
after him. For the eldest son born in matrimony, Edward, or lorwerth Drwydion, 
was counted unmeet to govern, because of the marke upon his face ; and Howell, that 
took upon him all the rule, was a base son, begotten of an Irish woman. Therefore 
David (who was legitimately born) gathered all the power he could, and came 
against Howell, and, fighting with him, slew him, and afterwards enjoyed quietly the 
whole land of North Wales, until his brother Jorwerth’s son came to age. 

“ Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth his sons, left the land in contention between his 
brethren, and prepared certain ships with men and ammunition, and sought adven- 
tures by seas, sailing west, and leaving the coast of Ireland so far north, that he came 
to a land unknown, where he saw many strange things. The land must needs be 
some part of that country of which the Spaniards affirm themselves to be the first 
finders, since Hanno’s time. For, by reason and order of cosmographie, this land to 
the which Madoc came must needs, be some part of Nova Hispania, or Florida. 
Whereupon it is manifest that that country was by Britons discovered long before 
either Columbus or Americus Vesputius led any Spaniards thither.” 

“ Of the voyage and return of that Madoc, there be many fables feigned, as the com- 
mon people do use, in distance of place and length of time, rather to augment than 
diminish, but true it is there he was. And, after he had returned home and declared 
the pleasant and fruitful countries that he had seen without inhabitants, and upon the 
contrary, for what barren and wild ground his brethren and nephews did murther one 
another, he prepared a number of ships, and got with him such men and women as 
were desirous to live in quietness, and taking leave of his friends, took his journey 
thitherward again.”, “ ‘Therefore it is to be supposed that he and his people inhabited 
part of those countries ; for it appeareth by Francis Lopez de Gomara, that in Acu- 
zamil and other places the people honored the cross, whereby it may be gathered that 
Christians had been there before the coming of the Spaniards. But, because the 
people were not many, they followed the manners of the land they came into, and 
used the language they found there.” 

“ This Madoc arriving in that western country, into the which he came in the year 
1170, left most of his people there, and returning back for more of his own nation, 
acquaintance, and friends, to inhabit that fair and large country, went thither again 
with ten sails, as I find noted by Gutyn Owen. I am of opinion that the land ' 


whereunto he came was some part of Mexico. The causes which make me think 
so be these : 
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“1st. The common report of the inhabitants of that country, which affirm that 
their rulers descended from a strange nation that came thither from a far country ; 
which thing is confessed by Montezuma, king of that country, in an oration made 
for quieting of his people, at his submission to the king of Castille, Hernando Cortez 


¢ being then present, which is laid down in the Spanish chronicles of the conquest 


of the West Indies. 

“2d. The British words and names of places in that country, even to this day, 
do argue the same ; as, when they talk together, they use the word gwrando, which 
is hearken or listen. Also, they have a certain bird, with a white head, which 
they call penguin, that is, white head. But the island of Corroeso, the river of 
Gwyndor, and the white rock of Penguyn, which be all British or Welsh words, do 
manifestly shew that it was that country which Madoc and his people inhabited.” 

These extracts contain all that Haxxuyr states about the voyages of - 
Mapoc, and they are taken almost verbally from the History of Wales, 
by Carapoc of Lhancarven, which was first published in 1584. Car. 
apoc was an author of undoubted integrity, who was a cotemporary of 
Gerorrrey of Monmouth. Caropoc took up the history of Wales at 
the place where Grorrrey’s history concluded, and made a continua- 
tion of it through the reigns of the several princes of Wales, till the 
year 1157, about which time he flourished. After Carapoc’s time, 
“all things of moment that happened in Wales were kept and recorded 
in the abbeys of Conway, in North Wales, and Stratflur, in South 
Wales, where the princes and noblemen of Wales were buried, as ap- 
pears by the testimony of Gurrryn Owen, who lived in the time of 
Epwarp IV., and writ the most exact and perfect copy of the same.” 
See the preface to Powell’s History of Wales. 

Joun Wiiurams, LL. D., published, in 1791, an 8vo. volume of 85 
pages, in which he maintains that there are suflicient memorials of the 
emigration of Prince Mapoc to America. His chief authority seems 
to be the registers kept at Conway and Stratflur abbeys, as copied by 
GuttTryn Owen, who lived about 1480, and whom Dr. Wit.traMs calls 
a bard of one of those abbeys ; he does not mention which. He also 
lays much stress upon a letter from Morean Jongs, written in 1660, and 
which I shall insert at length in a subsequent part of this dissertation. 

Mr. Souruey, in the preface to his first edition of “ Madoc,” gives 
an account of his hero and his voyages, embodying the same circum. 
stances which I have here stated from Haktuyr and Carapoc; and 
adds: “ Strong evidence has been adduced that he (Mapoc) reached 
America, and that his posterity exist there to this day, on the southern 
branches of the Missouri, retaining their complexion, their language, 
and in some degree their arts.” ‘This was written by Mr. Sourney 
in 1805. In his preface to the edition of 1815, he says : “That country 
has now been fully explored, and wherever Mapoc may have settled, 
it is now cerain that no Welsh Indians are to be found upon any of 
the branches of the Missouri.” Mr. Sourney probably goes too far in 
asserting this ; for it is certain that the branches of the Missouri have 
not yet been sufficiently explored to arrive at the conclusion which he 
has stated. Many traditionary and isolated circumstances may be 
quoted, which afford room for very plausible conjecture that a race of 
Indians do yet exist, in the western wild, who exhibit strong marks of 
an origin varying very materially from all other tribes, and approxima- 
ting, in a remarkable degree, to the description which we may sup- 


pose would apply to the descendants of Mapoe and his Welsh settlers, 


after the lapse of six centuries and a half. But this is anticipating. 
28 
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About the year 1175, the Atzekas, an American tribe from the north- 
west, in consequence of certain calamities, and of a particular omen, 
forsook Atzlan, their own country, under the guidance of Yuhidthiton. 
They became a mighty people, and founded the Mexican empire, tak- 
ing the name Mexicans, in honor of Mezitii, their tutelary god. Cir- 
cumstances seem to justify the connexion, in some degree, of this em- 
igration of the Mtzlanites, or Atzekas, with the arrival of Mapoc and 
his Welshmen; and it is a curious circumstance, that the tradition of the 
Welsh emigration still exists among the Indians of Yucatanand Chiapas. 

A letter, dated February 27, 1841, was received by the National In- 
stitute, in Washington, from Joun V. Incersott, of Mineral Point, 
Wisconsin, in which he stated that Mr. SrepnHen Taytor and himself 
had forwarded to the Institute specimens of the remains of an ancient 
city, called .2tzalan, and that they would shortly forward a communi- 
cation on the subject. I mention the circumstance. here without at- 
taching any value to it, but simply as a part of the testimony which I 
have met with upon the subject. 

Mr. James Banus, of Balize, in a letter to the National Institute 
dated August 10, 1841, says: 

“On the island of Cozwmel,in the bay of Campeachy, are the remains of stone houscs 
on the side pointing to the sea, which have some singular outlines. And in the neigh- 
borhood, on the coast, are a race of fair (white) Indians, inhabiting the mountains, who 
yet retain their independence. Of these there is a singular notice taken in the old 
Spanish chronicles, viz. ‘ that there is, or was, found the symbol of the cross, with some 


rites, similar to baptism and confirmation before marriage, but of which they know 
not the origin.’” 





‘There is some allusion to these things in an old work, published 
in 1671, by Ocrivir, Cosmographer, &c. to the King, in which he gives 
an account, Wc, of all voyages, &c. which have been “ undertaken to 
America.” Ocriivik gives an account of Mapoc’s voyage, varying 
very little from that which I have quoted from Haxktuyt, and which 
he has taken, most probably, from the same sources. He says: 


“ Madoc,a prince of a mild disposition, weary of such unnatural dissentions, threw up 
his share of the patrimony, better contented to seek a new fortune abroad ; whereupon, 
there were many soon persuaded to venture their lives with him, wherever he would 
please to transport them. So, rigging a small fleet, he sailed westward, far beyond Ire- 
Jand, where at last he discovered an uninhabited country, but wondrous pleasant, the air 
being temperate and the soil most fertile. Glad of this good success, (as the story tells,) 
he returning, spreading the fame of this new-found land, which they might exchange for 
a barren soyle, and harrassed with an endless civil war. No small number flocked to 
their summons, as a most acceptable undertaking, so that soon after he was able to send 
forth ten good ships, freighted with men, women, and children, and all other materials 
fit for a new plantation, which not long after landed at Acumazil, a country in the north 
of America, as Francis Lopez de Gomora believes, because there only he found some 
remaining tracks of Christianity, and of a people that worshipped the cross ; but knew 
no reason why or wherefore they worshipped that sign of our redemption. 

“ Now, some will say that the worship of the cross is no argument to prove that 
the British Christians planted it in the north of America. But what will not time 
and change of place do, where transplanted people keep no records? So they forget, 
not only religion, laws, and customs, but also who they were, and from whence they 
came. Oblivion first mutilating, and, at last, swallowing up all.” (See Ogilvie’s 
America, folio, London, 1671, pp. 36, 37.) 


Oe1nvie quotes, as his authorities, “ David Pawel, in Historia Cam- 
bria,” and “ Vetus Hist’a Britt.” One more extract from Ocrnvie : 


“ A great many of the nativesof Yucatan had a tradition, or general report there- 
on, that of ancient time this province was possessed or cultivated by a certain people, 
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which came thither from the east, after a tedious long wandering, and many hardships 
endured at sea ; having escaped the hands of their enemies, only through the power 
of the Deity they worshipped. All of which, if true, seems not a little to confirm 
the report which goeth for current in the Welsh chronicles, of one Madoc ap Owen, 
the son of Gwineth, a prince of that country, who is said to have fallen upon a far 
country this way in his travels, which he liked so well that, having secured to his 
companions their safe abode there during his absence, he returned himself for more 
men, and that he transported there ten barques full fraught ; this was about the year 
1170. Neither he nor any of his men were ever heard of since ; the success of the 
expedition, it seems, is little inquired after by the Welsh. However, the relation 
seems not altogether incredible. (Page 223.) 

“It is said that the people of Yucatan used generally, and before the Spaniards 
came thither, a certain ceremony of religion, not unlike our baptism, and which they 
called by a name which signified, in their language, regeneration, or second birth. 
They observed this ceremony generally, no one being permitted to marry before he 
or she had been baptized.” (Pages 222 and 223.) 


Montezuma, in his first interview with Cortez, said, among other things: 

“ We know, by our books, that those who inhabit this country are not natives, but 
strangers, who came from a great distance. We know, also, that the chief who led 
our ancestors here returned for a certain time to his primitive country, and thence 
came back to seek those who were here established. We always believed that his 
descendants or countrymen would, one day, come to take possession of the country. 
Since you arrive from that region where the sun rises, 1 cannot doubt but that the 
king who sends you is our natural master.” 

Lord Monzoppo was a firm believer in the anciently reported account 
of America having been visited by a colony of Welsh, long previous 
to the discovery by Columbus. This celebrated metaphysician says : 

“ It is reported by travellers in the west, that on the Red River, which has its origin 
north of Spanish Texas, very far to the southwest, a tribe of Indians has been found, 
whose manners, in several respects, resemble the Welsh ; especially in their marriage 
and funeral ceremonies. They call themselvs the J/’cCedus tribe, which, from the 
prefix, Mac, points evidently to an European origin of the Celtic description. It is 
further reported by travellers that, northwest from the head-waters of the Red river, 
Indians have come down to the white settlements, who spoke the Welsh language 
quite intelligibly. 

This is xl] the traditionary or documentary information which I have 
collected upon the first part of my inquiry. ‘There is, in my opinion, 
much which gives an air of probability to the Welsh legend of Mavcec 
and his colony. The History of Wales by Caradoc and his continuators, 
is as authentic a history of the period as any which we possess, and, 
although its statements are not fully proved by corroborative indepen- 
dent testimony, yet they are supported, to a very considerable extent, 
by tradition and by circumstance, not only in Wales, but also in va- 
rious parts of the continent where Mapoc is said to have settled. 

Dr.. Jeremy Betxnap, in his life of Madoc, published in his &meri- 
can Biography, after quoting the extract which I have given from Hax- 
LuyT, says: “In this extract is contained all the original information 
which I have been able to find respecting the supposed discovery of 
America by the Welsh. The account itself is confused and contradic- 
tory. The country discovered by Manvoc is said to be ‘ without in- 
habitants,’ and yet the people whom he carried thither ‘ followed the 
manners of the land, and used the language they found there.’” Now, 
if the words in Haxuivyt’s extract from Carapoc’s history, “ without 
inhabitants,” give the exact meaning of the Welsh original, and they 
are to be taken literally, Dr. Bexxnapr’s criticism would be correct ; 
but I am told by a good Welsh scholar, that the phrase translated 
“ without inhabitants,” means, in the original, with few inhabitants, 
or thinly inhabited, having plenty of room for more. This interpreta- 
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tion, which, I am assured by very competent authority, is the corfect 
one, removes the apparent confusion and contradiction which Dr. 
Betxnar alludes to. Again, it does not follow, because the compan- 
ions of Mapoc “used the language they found in their new country, 
that they should therefore “ose their own,” as Dr. BeELKNaP supposes. 
An American residing in France or Germany would, of course, use 
the langusge of those countries, but he would not necessarily lose the 
knowledge and the power to speak his own. Dr. Bexnap says that 
the choice of the word “ penguin,” as proving-a similarity of language, 
‘“‘ is unfortunate,” because “ all the birds of that name on the American 
shores have black or dark heads,’’ and adds that the name “ penguin is 
said to have been originally pinguedine, from the excessive fatness of 
the birds so designated.” Now, admitting this criticism to be correct, 
it is not worth much ; for whence could the word pinguedine come but 
from an European original? And what does it signify, that the “ pen- 
guins’’ of the present times have “ black or dark brown-heads,” when 
HaktvvtT tells us that the Indians of the time when he wrote “had a 
certain bird, with a white head, which they called penguin?” Besides, 
this is only one word out of the many which shall hereaftercite. Dr. 
Beixnap makes HaxuvyT say that the “ language was lost;” there is 
nothing in the passage quoted which warrants this conclusion ; he only 
says that “ Mapoc’s followers, not being many, they used the language 
they found there.” ‘The Doctor, by this last deduction, aims to subvert 
the evidence of the discovery of America by Mapoc, which is afforded 
by the fancied resemblance of the language now used by any tribes of 
{Indians to the ancient Welsh, because he says that those who adduce 
this testimony had previously asserted that the Welsh language had 
been lost. This is not the case ; but, admitting that it were so, the 
facts hereafter stated woyld controvert the assertion, and prove that it 
had been made in‘error. Dr. B. remarks that the “ Critical Review” 
for 1791, at page 357, says: “If Mapoc once reached America, it is 
difficult to explain how he could return home; and it would be more 
improbable that he should arrive in America a second time, of which 
there is not the slightest evidence.” Now, this criticism is not very crit- 
ical ; it does not appear necessary for the believers in Mapoc’s voy- 
age and return, to explain either of them; nor is it in any degree ne- 
cessary that there should be evidence of Mapoc’s second arrival here. 
If he arrived here once, and left a Welsh colony behind him, when he 
returned to Wales, it is all that is contended for. The reviewers also 
observe that, “if Mapoc sailed westward from Wales, the current 
would rather have carried him to Nova Scotia, than to the southward.” 
Now, if Manoc had sailed directly westward from North Wales, he 
would have landed in Ireland; but the accounts which we have of his 
voyage say that he sailed west, but that he left the coast of Ireland to 
the north—thereby indicating that his course was a southwestwardly 
one, precisely such a one as, with a favorable wind, would take him 
to the coast on which he is said to have landed. 

Dr. Be.knap seems to infer that, because certain “ words in the na- 
tive language of Nova Scotia begin with two syllables resembling the 
name of Madoc, that it might be assumed that Mapoc landed there. 
He instances Madokawando, a sachem of the Penobscot tribe, who lived 
in the beginning of the last century ; Madawankee, a village of Penob- 
scot river, and other names of rivers, &c. He might as well have brought 
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forward Madagascar, Madeira,* Madagram, or Magadozo, as the basis 
of supposition that the Welsh colony had settled at some one of those 
places. But the argument deduced from the fact of similarity of lan- 
guage, is not founded upon resemblance as to the name of one individual, 
but upon many general coincidences, as well as the statements which 
I shall hereafier adduce. Dr. Bexknap supposes, adverting to the time 
when Haxkuvyt’s book was first published, (the reign of Ex1zaBeTn, 
and during her controversy with Spain,) “that national prejudice might 
prevail even with so honest a writer, (as Hakivuyt,) to convert a Welsh 
fable into a political argument to support, against a powerful rival, the 
claim of his sovereign to the dominion of this continent. But let “ hon- 
est Hakuiuyt’s” design have been what it may, it does not alter the 
facis of the case ; nor does the learned Doctor, when he attaches the 
degrading epithet fable to the Welsh Chronicle, in the least affect its 
credibility, which stand upon as good a foundation as the histories of 
Gildas, Irennius, Bede, or any other historian of that or an anterior age. 
There is proof, indeed, that some statesmen of the time of ExizaBeTu, 
would have persuaded that monarch to insist on her title to America, 
founded on the ground of prior discovery; (see Heylin’s Geography, 
3d edition, p. 1000 ; ) but the evidence on the point was, at that time, 
much more obscure and uncertain than it is at present, and I do not 
know that there is any thing whatever recorded in the history of the 
period which shows that such a claim was ever started. 

So much in relation to the voyage of Prince Mapoc, his discovery 
of the continent, and his planting a colony of his countrymen here ; 
and thus much in reply to the arguments which I have met with in 
opposition to those circumstances. 

I will now proceed to arrange the materials which I have collected, 
in proof of the late or present existence of people on this continent, 
who may be supposed to be the descendants of Prince Manoc’s followers. 

The first notice which I find, having a bearing upon the subject, is 
a very singular document which was published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for March, 1740, and purports to be “a letter from Mr. 
Morgan Jones, Chaplain to the Plantations of South Carolina, sent to 
Dr. Thomas Lloyd, of Pennsylvania, by whom it was transmitted to 
Charles Lloyd, of Dol-y-fran, in Montgomeryshire, and afterwards 
communicated to Dr. Robert Plott, by the hands of Mr. Edward Lluid, 
A. M., Keeper of the Ashmoleon Museum, in Oxford. It is as follows : 

“ These presents may certify all persons whatsoever, that in the year 1660, I being 
then an inhabitant in Virginia, and chaplain to Major General Bennet, of Manseman 
county, the said Major Bennett, and Sir William Berkeley sent two ships to Port 
Royal, now called South Carolina, which is 60 leagues to the southward of Cape 
Fair, and I was sent therewith to be their minister. Upon the 8th of April we set 
out from Virginia, and arrived at the harbor’s mouth of Port Royal the 19th of the 
same month, where we waited for the rest of the fleet, that was to sail from Barbadoes 
and Bermuda with one Mr. West, who was to be deputy Governor of the said place, 
As soon as the fleet came in, the small vessels that were with us sailed up the river 
to a place called the Oyster Point. There I continued about eight months ; all which 
time, being almost starved for want of provisions, I and five more travelled through 
the wilderness, till we came to the Tuscoraras country. There the Tuscorara Indians 
took us prisoners, because we told them we were bound for Roanoke. That night they 
carried us into their town, and shut us up close by ourselves, to our no smail dread. 
The next day they entered into a consultation about us, which, after it was over, their 
interpreter told us that we must prepare ourselves to die next morning. Whereupon, 


*Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, vol. 1, p. 374, (note 17) says, “if Madoc 
made any discovery at all, it might be Madeira, or one of the Azores.” 
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being very much dejected, and speaking to this effect in the British (Welsh) tongue, 
‘“‘ Have I escaped so many dangers, and must I now be knocked on the head like a 
dog?” ‘Then presently an Indian came to me, which afterwards appeared to be a war 
captain belonging to the sachem of the Doegs, (whose original I find must needs be from 
the old Britons,) and took me up by the middle, and told me, im the British (Welsh) 
tongue, J should not die. And thereupon went to the emperor of ‘Tuscorara, and 
agreed for my ransom, and the men that were with me. They then welcomed us to 
their town, and entertained us very civilly and cordially four months, during which 
time I had the opportunity of conversing with them familiarly in the British (Welsh) 
language ; and did preach to them three times a week in the same language; and 
they would usually confer with me about any thing that was difficult therein ; and at 
our departure they abundantly supplied us with whatever was necessary to our support 
and well being. They are seated upon Pontigo river, not farfrom Cape Atros. This 
is a brief recital of my travels among the Doeg Indians.. : 

“ Morean Jones, the son of John Jones, of Basaleg, near Newport, in the 

county of Monmouth. 

“ New York, March 10, 1685-6. 

“P. S. I am ready to conduct any Welshman or others to the country.” 

It appears, from this letter, that Mr. Jones was ignorant of the tra- 
dition respecting Mapoc and his Welsh colony, the particulars of which 
are given from “ Caradoc’s History,” (he is here called Abbot of Llan- 
carvan,) as published by Dr. Powet1; and the person communicating 
Mr. Jones’s letter* adds : 

“ Tt is, indeed, the common opinion that, in the course of a few generations, Madoc 
and his men incorporated with the natives, and made one people with them; whence 
proceeded the various British (Welsh) words that the Europeans found among the 
Mexican Indians; such as Pen-gwyn, Groeso, Gwenddwr, Bara, Tad, Mam, Buwch, 
Clugiar, Llwynoc, Coch-y-dwr, with many more recited in Sir Thomas Herbert's Tra- 
vels,p. 222. But, by this narrative, it is evident they keep as yet a distinct people, at 
least in the year 1660, when our author wasamongst them. For, Mr. Jones says, he 
not only conversed with them about the ordinary affairs of life, but preached to them 
three times a week in the British language, and that they usually consulted him when 
any thing appeared difficult in the same language, which evidently demonstrates that 
they still preserve their original language, and are still a colony or people unmixed. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be mentioned that Dr. Wu- 
L1aMs published, in 1792, “ Farther Observations on the Discovery of 
America by Prince Madog Ap Owen Gwynedd, about the year 1170;” 
which contained the account given by General Bowles, the Creek In- 
dian, then lately in London, and by several others, of a Welsh tribe of 
Indians then living in the western parts of North America. “He brings 
much additional evidence of the existence of a tribe of Indians, in the 
western part of North America, who speak Welsh.” In corroboration 
of this, *“ Father Ricuarp, of Detroit, stated to the Rev. Jepep1an 
Morss (see his report to Congress on Indian affairs) that, in 1798, he 
was told, at Fort Charles, that twelve years before that time, Capt. Lorp 
commanded that post, who had heard old people observe that Mandan 
Indians visited there, who conversed intelligibly with some Welsh sol- 
diers in the British army.” This is a strong corroboration of Mr. Cat- 
LIN’s opinion, (hereafter stated,) that the Mandans were the descend- 
ants of Prince Mavoc’s colonists. The question might, in great mea- 
sure, be set at rest, by an examination whether there be any affinity 
between.the Welsh and Mandan languages. : 

A Welsh, clergyman,}+ who was taken prisoner by a tribe of Indians 
in 1660, was doomed to death. He prayed, in the Welsh language, 
before he was tied to the stake ; the language attracted the attention 
of an Indian near to him, who recognized therein the language of his 
“¥The Rey; Pheophilas Evans, vicar of St. David's, in Breeonshire. 

tProbably the Rev. Morgan Jones, whose letter is previously given. 
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tribe ; he interfered, and saved the clergyman’s life. The clergyman 
afterwards visited the tribe, and found them to be the descendants of 
his own countrymen. He was:set at liberty, and, on his return, testi- 
fied to the circumstances on oath. 

Sir James ALEXANDER, a Scotch gentleman who lately travelled in 
- the western part of the United States, made a communication corrobo- 
rative of the existence of a tribé of Indians speaking the Welsh lan- 
guage, to the Royal Geographical Society in London. 

About the year 1810, a very intelligent friend of mine was in the 
workshop of a cabinet maker in the city of Lincoln, (England,) when, 
in conversation with another friend, he expressed great desire for fur- 
ther information respecting the descendants of Prince Madoc’s colony, 
about whom much curiosity was at that time excited by the recent pub- 
lication of Mr. Sovurnry’s poem. A workman in the shop was observed 
to listen very attentively to the conversation. After some time, he came 
forward, and said that he could state something upon the subject which 
had fallen within his own observation. In his youth he had been at- 
tached to one of the British trading companies in the northwestern part 
of the American continent. From long and varied intercourse with 
the different tribes ef Indians, he had acquired such a knowledge of 
their dialects as enabled him to act as interpreter for the party to which 
he was attached. He added, that once, in penetrating further into the 
country, or in a different direction to what he had previously been, the 
party fell in with some Indians of a lighter complexion than any he 
had before seen, and whose appearance differed materially from other 
tribes. Their language also was one which he had never heard be- 
fore, and which he was unable to understand or interpret. One of the 
trading party was a Welshman, who, after listening attentively, stepped 
forward, and said that he thought he understood the language spoken 
by the Indians, and that it was Welsh. He then conversed with the 
Indians, they understanding the Welsh language which he spoke, and 
he understanding their language, which was sufficiently near to the 
Welsh to be comprehended by him. It is not recollected whether he 
stated the subject of the conversation, or whether the Indians alluded 
to any tradition as to their origin; nor the part of the country where 
they were met with. The striking circumstances, that these Indians 
were of a lighter complexion ; that they differed in their general man- 
ners and appearance from all other tribes ; and that their language was 
sufficiently Welsh to be understood by a Welshman, and that the Welsh 
language was understood by them, are clearly and distinctly remem- 
bered. My informant was a gentleman of sound judgment and strict 
veracity, without the least inclination to credit the tradition of Mapoc’s 
emigration. The journeyman cabinet maker was also a man of correct 
mora] habits, and who was well known to have spent many years of his 
life in the employ in the northwestern trading and exploring companies. 

Mr. Prrgst, in his lately published work on “American Antiquities,” 
says, “of late years western settlers have received frequent.accounts 
of a nation inhabiting, at a great distance up the Missouri, in manner 
and appearance resembling the other Indians, but speaking Welsh, 
and retaining some ceremonies of Christian worship. About thirty 
years ago, Indians came ‘to Kaskaskia, now in the state of Illinois, 
who spoke the Welsh. dialect, and were stdmeeterttodl by two 
Welshmen then there, who’conversed with them.” 
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With respect to the descendants of the followers of Madoc, I fur. 
ther quote the following observations of Mr. Cart1y, from hislate work 
on the.“ North American Indians.” ‘They relate to the Manpans, a 
tribe of Indians which he found on the Missouri river, about two hun- 
dred miles below the mouth of the Yellow Stone river. Mrs CaTitn 
supposed thatthey were the descendants of Mapoc’s ¢olony, He says: 

« Among the evidences of this, of which théte are many and forcible ones to be met 
with amongst these people, the most striking ones are those which go, I think, deci- 
dedly to suggest the existence of looks and customs amongst them, bearing incontes- 
tible proofs of an amalgam of civilized and savage ; and that, in the absence of all 
proof of any recent proximity of a civilized stock that could, in any way, have been 
engrafted upon them. These facts, then, with the host of their peculiarities, lead the 
mind back in search of some more remote and national cause, for such striking singu- 
larities ; and, in thisdilemma, I have been almost disposed (not to advance it as a the- 
ory, but) to enquire whether there may not here be found, yet existing, the remains of 
the Welsh colony, the followers of Madoc, whose expedition has, I think, been pretty 
clearly traced to the mouth of the Mississippi or the coast of Florida, but whose fate, 
further than this, seems sealed in unsearchable mystery.” ; 

Mr. Catlin goes on to say, that the Mandan Indians had many pe- 
culiar customs, and some arts, which were not known to the other wes- 
tern tribes, particularly in making a rude kind of pottery. They were 
termed by the traders “the polite and friendly Mandans.” They were, 
in several points, more civilized than the surrounding tribes. 

«There are a great many of these people” (says Mr. C.) “ whose complexions ap- 
pear as white as half-breeds’, and, among the women particularly, many whose skins 
are almost white, with the most pleasing symmetry and proportion of figure; with 
hazel, with gray, and with blue eyes, with mildness and sweetness of expression, and 
excessive modesty of demeanor ; rendering them extremely pleasing and beautiful. 
In these respects the Mandan Indians differ, most strikingly, from all other tribes, 
whose general physical characteristics may be said to be a dark copper color, with 
long black hair and black eyes.” 

Mr. Carin says that the complexion of the Mandans is light; that 
they have hazel, gray, and blue eyes ; and that the diversity in the color 
of the hair is as great as can be seen in our own country, with the ex- 
ception of red or auburn, which is not to be found, 

He supposed that “the Welsh expedition under Manoc sailed up the 
‘Mississippi, and advanced, by the Ohio, into a rich and fertile country, 
in which they planted themselves as agriculturists, and that there, to 
protect themselves from the warlike aborigines, they erected those for- 
tifications which, ou the Ohio and the Muskingum, still perplex the 
learned. He conjectures, further, that-they were ultimately destroyed, 
with the exception of a few families, by the more powerful nations of 
the north, and that the remnant formed themselves into a small com- 
munity, and emigrated to, and settled on, the Missouri, and were driven 
further and further up the stream, to the spot on which he found them.” 

The testimony with respect to the existence of a tribe of Indians 
speaking the Welsh language, and exhibiting other marks of descent 
from that people, is certainly far from conclusive ; but it (in my opin- 
ion) clothes the subject with a high degree of probability. I have 
furnished the information which I have collected, and offer it to the 
public for what it may be worth. I have notheory of my own»to sup- 
port; but think that many an admitted point of history has been re- 
ceived upon much less evidence than can be brought to bear upon the 
conclusion, that.a portion of the North American Indians are descend- 
ants from the W colony, planted by Prince Madoc in the 12th 
century. ‘ P. T. 
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